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PREFACE 



The subject of "decision-making* has been of interest 
to me for years. Decision-making is, of course, that necessary 
privilege or chore constantly facing every individual in his 
daily living. To a military officer, decision-making must 
become an automatic, natural leadership characteristic and 
specialty. He is in a position of being responsible in decision- 
making not merely for himself but constantly must be weighing 
the consequences of his actions or planned actions on those 
subordinate to his leadership position. 

During the research phase of this thesis, I became 
aware while examining the process of decision-making of the very 
close relationship and complementary functions of control and 
communications. The cycle of planning decisions being made and 
communicated to subordinates for action, the resulting perform- 
ance of those subordinate personnel or the adequacy of the 
planning as indicated by a feedback of information to the 
planner, the use of this information for the control of further 
planning actions result in a closed-loop system. While delving 
on this relationship I became interested in the many connota- 
tions for the word "control". The original scope of this thesis 
was thus broadened to include the combination of decision-making 
and control as the relationship is described in Chapter I, The 
major areas of the Department of Defense where decision-making 
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controls play an Important role are next examined,, The top 
decision-makers being civilian led to the area of control as 
described in Chapter II. Financial control which has become 
almost synonymous in use with the terms "management control" 
is the subject of Chapter III. The concept of "command and 
control" in view of the rapid rate of technological changes and 
the possible impact this might bring to our traditional organi- 
zational structures and operating procedures is developed and 
analyzed in Chapters IV and V© 

Having Just completed a tour of duty as Team Chief of 
one of the five Emergency Action Teams manning the National 
Military Command Center I was prompted to mention briefly this 
command and control organization. My assignment to this military 
organization* which is a part of the overall Joint Chiefs of 
Staff Organization* proved most interesting and enlightening. 
During my tour* November 1961-May 1963* many of the changes to 
the command and control environment as described were taking 
place© A much greater number of improvements are in the offing 
as technological advances occur. 

The greatest benefit to be derived from this paper has 
been that gained by the writer. My own views concerning manage- 
ment concepts, as well as ray education as a generalist* have 
been broadened immeasurably. 

I acknowledge my appreciation to Professor Gilbert C. 
Jacobus who introduced me to the new management field of 
automatic data processing, to Dr. Bichard Ericson who stimulated 
ray thoughts on organisational structuring as affected by the 
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implementation of automatic data processing and other contem- 
porary tools of management, and to Dr# Karl E. Stromsem who 
offered helpful suggestions in the development and presentation 
of this thesis. I also formally tender my thanks to my wife, 
Willa, who during my "absence” so competently and devotedly 
maintained equilibrium in our family by performing ray ” control” 
functions with the children, including a daughter bom in 
January of this year. 
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INTRODUCTION 



As implied by the title of an article by Hans J. 
Morgenthau, "Bigness Is Not To Be Done Away With, It Is To Be 
Controlled," there is a great deal of public interest in and, 
often, antagonism towards large organisations. Attention seems 
most predominant in peacetime and is especially focused at the 
world’s largest organization, the Department of Defense. 

Critical analysis by the average American taxpayer seems entirely 
Justifiable when considering the extremely large appropriations 
annually requested of Congress to support the national defense 
effort. It Is not Just the dollar amounts that attract the 
public’s attention. There is also the continuing concern felt 
by many that an Inverse relationship does apply when contrasting 
corporate power to individual freedom; that is, an increase In 
corporate power will result in a decrease in individual freedom. 
Then, too, people often associate "bigness" with complexity or 
bureaucracy which, they reason, leads to Inefficiency and waste. 
Mr. Morgenthau stated;* 

I have looked in vain for a discussion, for Instance, 
of the paradox of the enormous concentration of power in 
the hands of the government coupled with the government’s 
inability to govern effectively. • • • 

Senator J. W. Fulbright recently touched off an 

^Edward Reed (ed.). Review of "Challenges to Democracy: 
The Next 10 Year's," New York Times . 2 6 January 196*J, P« 6. 
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explosive debate on policy when he stated: "The American people 

are not now exercising effective control over the military* 
and neither is the Congress," 1 

A recent article by Jack Anderson was entitled: "Billion 

Dollar Blunders— How your tax dollars are being wasted by 
squabbling brass hats," 

This thesis is directed towards an examination of the 
current status of the basic controls for management and their 
applications within the Department of Defense in order to better 
understand or to better Judge the validity of any such statements 
or criticism, 

A review and evaluation of the Defense Department has 
been conducted along the lines provided by President Elsenhower 
when he submitted Reorganisation Plan No, 6* based on the 
proposals of the Rockefeller Committee, to Congress on 30 April 
1953* At that time, the President cited three basic objectives 
to guide the organisation of the Defense structure 2^ 

1, There must be clear and unchallenged civilian 
responsibility • , , not only to maintain democratic 
institutions but also to protect the integrity of 
the military profession, 

2, Effectiveness with economy must be made the 
watchwords of our defense effort, 

1 

The Washington Post , 7 April 1964, p. A6, 

^ Ibid , Parade , 23 June 1963# p® 6. 

^Vfilliam R, Kintner, Forging A New Sword (New York: 

Harper & Brothers, 1958), p, 45. 
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3. We must develop the beat possible military 
plana. They must incorporate the moot competent and 
conaidorsd thinking from every point of view— military , 
scientific, industrial, and economic. 

In order to clarify lines of authority so as to 
strengthen civilian responsibility, the President’s message 
outlined the basic channels of responsibility as running from 
the President through the Secretary of Defense and the Secre- 
taries of the military departments to the unified commands. 

As a means to achieve effectiveness with economy the 

President emphasized decentralization of operations under 

flexible and effective direction and control from the center. 

However, in the President’s words s n No function in any part 

of the Department of Defense or in any of its component agencies 

Is to be performed independent of the direction, authority, 

„1 

and control of the Secretary of Defense.” 

The message also called for study and improvement of 
the internal organization of the military departments, study and 
reorganization of procurement and supply procedures and machinery, 
study and development of policies for attracting and holding 
competent career civil and military personnel in the Defense 
Department, and Improved organization of the Joint Staff so that 
the Joint Chiefs might better perform their roles ns strategic 
planners and military advisers. 

The effectiveness of the Internal Defense Department 



Ibid* » P < 



46. 
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organization and procedures to perform the tasks contributing 
to national policy planning depends to a degree upon the ade- 
quacy cf the government-wide planning structure. The strategic 
concepts and plans of the military forces must be effectively 
tied into overall national strategy; and the programs to 
implement Defense Department responsibility within the national 
strategy must be geared to budget policies and to the budgetary 
cycle, Military plans and programs are valid to the extent that 
financial means are made available for their implementation. 

Of utmost importance to the life of any organization 
is the ability of its leaders to make decisions. In the Defense 
Department decision-making i3 vital to the survival of not Just 
an organization but of a nation and "free world". In 1961 , the 
Deputy Secretary of Defense stated "The two major problems 
confronting the Department of Defense arei the amount of time 
it takes to get a decision; and the problem of how to apply 
military power to aid national goals," 

The modem military decision process is much misunder- 
stood, Immediate operational decisions » ouch as committing 
forces to combat, have been made promptly with or without 
military advice in the past. The really complex decisions, on 
the other hand, are the long-range strategic, political, and 
economic issues which form the very core of the national strategy. 



1 

Armed Forces Management , November 19^1, p. 26. 
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These are the daily problems of weapons, dollars, force levels, 
and fundamentals of strategy which rarely have a simple, finite 
answer. These are the problems which need not and generally 
should not be solved by the quick decision process of a 
streamlined organization, which may merely substitute authori- 
tarian rule for democratic debate.* 

Decision-making and control are the functional principles 
used as the foundation for this analysis of the Defense Depart- 
ment. The gamut of primary decision-making and control areas 
is examined. This study is climaxed by delving into the newer 
potentials for the modem command and control systems. Rapid 
progress is now being attained in applying the latest techno- 
logical advances and in using the newest scientific management 
tools for obtaining the shortest possible reaction times for 
decisions. National security dictates the need for rapid, 
flexible command and control systems. The solution is found in 
the field of fully-integrated, data processing and communications 
systems. The importance of utilizing the newest management 
techniques and tools as assistance for decision-making is becom- 
ing more apparent to managers. Future uses of automation look 
even more appealing for managers as progress continues in 
computer communications. 



*Paul R. Schratz, 91 A Look at Civilian Control,” 
U. S. Naval Institute Proceedings . June 1962, p. 43* 



CHAPTER I 



DECISION-MAKING AND CONTROL 



Ac Secretary of Defense McNamara has said: 

Major decision-making involved in the management 
of the military establishment requires perhaps a 
thousand decisions in the course of a year. In addition 
to budget issues there are, of course, many other ques- 
tions that under our system must ultimately he decided 
by civilian authority, including those relating to force 
structure, and strengths, new weapons systems, locations 
of new installations, source selections for major pro- 
duction programs and the like. 

If we are to achieve our primary mission ... 
obtaining the optimum amount of combat power • • • 
decisions must be made promptly • • • too much time 
slows up our most important projects. 

Almost any action is better than no action. 1 

Decision-making is one of the most important functions 
of any manager; in fact, many management texts imply that 
decision-making is really the heart of managerial activity. 
Decision is the peak between preparatory study and execution. 

It lo most valuable when taken at the right tine. In order to 
organise, direct, or control the actions of subordinates toward 
attaining the desired objective a manager must make the decisions 
which will, in turn, affect the behavior of those subordinates. 
Even with the many technological advances being made, such as 
in automation, there is still the need in the final analysis 



1 

Armed Forces Management B November 1961, P* 22. 
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for a human decision to control the execution of that which 
Intelligence or electronic data processing may decree to be the 
correct solution** 

Decision-making means to make a choice from among two 
2 

or more alternatives. In this regard. Secretary McNamara has 

stated; "I want real alternatives that actually call for a 

decision, not just a paperwork invitation to rubber stamp 
3 

something . n However people, when confronted with awkward 
problems or situations about which they are imperfectly informed, 
are prone to feel that to do nothing is somehow a means to avoid 
the responsibility for any possible adverse consequences of 
positive action. The fear of a wrong decision is more compelling 

h 

than that of making no decision. A decision to do nothing is, 
however, still n decision. It is a prediction that the individ- 
ual or the undertaking will be allowed time to escape the conse- 
quences of having done nothing. Secretary McNamara has given 
warning that he will look with more favor on the manager who 
after adequate consideration makes a prompt decision that proves 
to be wrong than he will on the manager who delays a decision, 



^Robert Tannenbaum, "Managerial Decision-Making, H 
Journal of Business . January 1950, p. 28. 

2 

Herbert A. Simon, Administrative Behavior (New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 19585 , p. T67 

3 

Armed Forces ?4anagement , November 19^1, p. 2*1. 

^Chester I. Barnard, The Functions of the Executive 
(Cambridge: Harvard University 'f'ress, 19^1) * p. l9i« 
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thereby seriously restricting or hindering the entire defence 

operation* * This does not imply that all questions must be 

speedily resolved. The art of decision-making may also involve 

not deciding questions under certain circumstances; such as* 

when they are not pertinent* too premature, cannot be made 

2 

effective, or should be made by others. 

All decisions are financial— either because they directly 
affect the expenditures of money or because they indirectly 
affect expenditures by consuming or disposing of effort, faci- 
lities, or matorial, all of which cost money ^ This is the 
philosophy behind the increasing emphasis attached to the role 
of the financial executive, or controller. The old role of a 
financial executive wa3 pact-oriented and consisted primarily 
of scorekeeping by keeping arithmetic records of past achieve- 
ment. Management has coined a phrase describing the "old” 

accountant— "the incompetent reporting the Irrelevant to the 
n h 

indifferent.” The now role of a financial executive is future- 
oriented and is premised on attention-directing and problem- 
solving with the aid of operations research, systems design, 

1 

Armed Forces Management . November 1961, p. 23. 

2 

Robert Durbin, Human Relations in Administration 
(New York: Prentice Hall, 1^1), p. MS. “ 

3 

Alvin Brown, "All Decisions Are Financial," Financial 
Appro ach to Industri al Opera tions, Society for Advancement o^ 
Psnagement , 1 7 , p • B • 

4 

0. L. Phillips, "Financial Executive’s Hole in Tomorrow’s 
Business," Financial Executive . February 1963, P« 22. 
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and other management science tools. In the new role, the 
financial executive becomes the focal point for the information 
and intelligence center for the entire business. His new 
functional relationship is to provide information for management 
decision-making and to measure and thereby assist management in 
the Job of controlling operations. There is plenty of informa- 
tion available but a need to arrange it in a useful manner. As 
0, L, Phillips wrote; "In the midst of a data explosion we 
encounter an information crisis, A financial executive keeps 
the flood of data under purposeful control and channels it where 
the information may be most helpful in decision-making. 

Exchange of information is the first need when coordi- 
nated actions are to be conducted by organisations. Plans and 
decisions must be based upon facts , assumptions, and values 
which are subject to change. A decision is only a moment in a 
process. To retain their validity, decisions must be reviewed 
and revised as changes occur. Uses of information which are 
vital to the effective manager in the conduct of daily activities 

p 

might be that which: 

1. Determine problem areas 

2. Determine courses of action 

3. Coordinate activities 
Measure performance 

1 

Ibid. 

^Lee 0. Thayer, Administrative Communication (Homewood, 
Illinois; Diehard P. Irwin, Inc., 1^61), p. 1*1$'. 
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Decisional information flows from higher to lower levels 
end information about performance from lower to higher levels, 1 
Without information feeding Into, through, and out of an 
organization, it would quickly collapse. 

The management hierarchy nay be viewed as a structure 
of communication centers through which decision and control 
information is transmitted to and from the performance level. 
Executive decisions may bo broadly categorized as planning and 
control decisions. Planning decisions by superiors impose 
organizational responsibilities or set forth norms of behavior 
for subordinate personnel. However the possibility that the 
subordinates may not properly respond makes necessary feedback 
or control information about the relationship between planned 
and actual performance. The communications cycle thus begins 
with planning decisions setting forth previously nonexistent 
behavioral norms , which are communicated to subordinate manager- 
ial or nonmanagerial personnel. Performance information is 
relayed back to the superior, who may make control decisions 

if behavior is not in accordance with the norms of planning 

2 

decisions. 

Management is a process of organizing and employing 
resources to accomplish predetermined objectives. In order 

1 

Henry H» Albers, Organized Executive Action 
(New Yorks John Wiley & Sons, Ync., p a ^3f. 

2 

Barnard, loc, clt , , p, 217, 
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to achieve maximum operating effectiveneas in accomplishing 
these objectives, executives perform certain functions which 
might be listed under the headings of:^ 

1, Planning 

2, Organizing 

3« Commanding 

Coordinating 

5. Controlling 

Controlling is the process of determining whether or not 
actual operations are proceeding as desired and of taking 
appropriate action, based on evaluation and adequate information 
and promptly communicated to the persons responsible* Essentials 
of controlling are to* c 

1» Ascertain the extent to which operations ere 
proceeding according to plan. 

2* Evaluate the facts and work out any necessary 
correlative actions* 

3* Hake corrections and modifications in time 
to bring the operations into line with olsns, and 
their revisions, without loss of effort, 

*»• Evaluate the extent to which operations contribute 
to the overall effectiveness. 

Control, as a noun, signifies the ways and means of 
keeping track of the progress of operations. As a verb, control 
means the active policing of an operation to keep it within the 



Henri Fayol, Industrial and General Administration 
(London* Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons ,1^4^ ), p. 

2 

"The Management Process," Air Force Manual 25-»l » 
September 195^, p# ^3* 
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strict Units of the task ns defined. 

Control is the executive action arising from top- 
management policy decisions. There ic an element of controlling: 
action in all nan age merit activities; the process starts from 
the policy decisions made as a result of the intelligent study 
of the facts and statistics provided for the purpose. Planning 
makes the rule; control enforces it by compelling events to 
conform with plans. * Evidence indicates that this enforcement 
function i3 required for optimum attainment of an objective. 
Effective control must operate within a reasonable time period 
and be followed up quickly with appropriate corrective action. 
Furthermore , control must not produce a duality of management 
between those who manage the departments and those who exercise 
the control functions. Just ns no person can be said to control 
directly the activities assigned to another’s Jurisdiction, so 
the only person who can directly control activities is the one 
directly responsible for them. This Is fundamental to the 
successful operation of any enterprise; at the same time it is 
probably one of the least observed principles of management. 

To offset this infiltration of control into management and 
department running, the powers of control must be defined at 
the outset an precisely as possible. Higher authority must then 



1 

T. (!• Rose and Donald E, Farr, Higher Hanagenent 
Control (Hew York: HcGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 

p. - ~87 r ~ 1 ’ 
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ensure the control limits are not exceeded.* 

There are two general areas of the control of operations 2 

the human and the technical. There is a danger that in getting 

too absorbed with the technical side the tendency is to lose 

sight of the feet that control of human activity is the reason 

why an organization exists and that manpower is a major factor 

being managed. Statistics are valuable for information. The 

statistics reflect in a quantitative way: men, materials, and 

money. The factors involved, not the technique for relating 

these factors, are the important resources to be managed. A. 

failure to develop the understanding and sympathy necessary for 

dealing with human beings can, for instance, result in poor 

results towards attaining an objective. Insofar as the technical 

side, management is responsible for providing people with the 

2 

necessary tools, skills, rate rials and machines. 

Control, in the minds of many, has become firmly 
identified with comptrollers, numerical data, dollar signs, 
statistics, accounting and organisational charts. Managers 
control and direct the utilisation of resources and are, in 
turn, controlled and directed by higher authorities. Plans and 
budgets together provide a picture of what is intended and the 
means by which the goals arc to bo achieved. Budgeting is most 
effective when it rests upon a foundation of integrated planning 



1 

Fayol, loc. clt ., p. 109. 

2 

Rose and Farr, loc. clt.. p. 6*?, 
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for the entire operation.^ Properly conceived and used, plans 

and budgets are devices to assure correlated and consistent 

actions in the future and are important elements in implementing 

2 

effective control* 

It ie in the control area that many mistakes of budgeting 
are made, such as: Amateurs have censured their subordinates 

for exceeding budgets, without realising that they themselves 
may have not provided the proper guidance; men have become so 
frustrated under raaladminiatered budgets that they have resorted 
to all sorts of tricks to conceal the actual results and have 
padded their budgets to obtain that extra cushion of security; 
staff personnel have usurped authority; merited pay increases 
have been denied because of budget limitations; and tales rather 
than facts may have been carried to the top under the guise 
of budget reporting. ^ 

Budgets are messages that express organizational and 
departmental plan3 and anticipated consequences of future 
operations in quantitative terms. What is needed is an under-* 
standing that the functions of planning and budgeting are for 
the entire organization and must be utilized at every level of 

^James L. Pierce, "The Budget Comes of Age," Harvard 
Business Review ,, May-June 195**» P* ^5. 

2 

Arnold F. Erach, "Control Keans Action," Harvard 
Business Review , July«August 195**, p. *137. 

3 

Pierce, loc. cit ., p. 
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responsibility • Budgetary controls can increase managerial 
and operational efficiency. Every key executive should be his 
own "controller" • In this sense, control can be as ruch on 
energizing as a directing function. Control involves guiding 
and self-directing and has an Its meat important continuing 
activity a positive motivation towards goals. The ultimate aim 
of all control, except that of the mechanical world, is self- 

motivation,' 1 ' Therefore, to a great extent, control is a state 

2 

of luind. 

Management control seeks to compel events to conform 
to plans. The manager himself is the focal point and uses 
organizational coordination as the means for maintaining control. 
Basic principles of management control are as follows 

1, Strategic Point Control. This principle states 
that the most effective control occurs when primary attention 
is given to such factors as are strategic to the appraisal of 
performance; this is a refinement and extension of the manage- 
ment by exception principle. 

2. Organizational Suitability. Since managers and 
their subordinates are the means through which planning events 
must be accomplished and control exerted, it follows that 

*Paul M. Dauten, Jr., Current Issues and Emerging Con- 
cepts in ?4anagement (Boston; Houghton ^if^irn dompany . 196 . 

pTT577 

2 Albers, loc. clt . , p. 383. 

^Harold Koonts, "The Planning and Controlling of 
Organizational Activities. M Journal of the Academy of Management. 
April 1958, p. 52. 
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effective controls must bo applicable to a manager's area of 
authority and, therefore, must reflect orphan! national structure* 

3* Future Controls. Since the past cannot be changed, 
effective control should be aimed at preventing present and 
future deviations fron plans; feedback should be Instantaneous 
so that deviations never occur. 

A. Direct Ccntrol. This principle eisphaclzec that the 
most effective technique of control Is to assure the quality 
of subordinates, particularly managers. The best managers make 
fewer mistakes, plan better and more thoroughly, establish a 
clear and coordinated organization, do the best job of selecting 
and training subordinates , and most effectively direct the acti- 
vities of subordinates. An Important control device might 
conceivably be a reliable, certified management audit. Care 
must be taken in the selection and piecing of the subordinate 
leaders. As Paul Appleby has written:* 

There is mere inadequacy In government because of 
the inability of officials to operate on their proper 
levels than fron any other single cause. But such 
inadequacy Is not inevitable; it ic not something that 
cannot be Improved; It Is not something predetermined 
by the limits of the human mind. It stems chiefly from 
a failure to realise the importance of taking careful 
note of the qualities of mind, temperament, and personality 
required for a position on a given level and then searching 
for those qualities in the person to be appointed. 

This search for qualified applicants for Federal service 
Ic currently being stressed. At the same tine that President 

'*Paul K. Appleby, Big Democracy (New York: Alfred A. 

Knopf, Inc., 19^5), d. 70. 
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Johnson has projected a reduction In federal civilian employment 
of 7265 by the end of fiscal 19^5, there is another report in the 
sane newspaper with the headlines "Need For Qualified in Federal 
Service p ises," The Chairman of the Civil Service Commission, 
John W, Mncy, stated that there In a quest for quality and that 
Federal personnel officers are tightening up on the qualifica- 
tions that likely applicants possess. Nr. Facy added: 



There are very fj.ne career opportunities in the Federal 
civil service. In a sense the opportunities will be 
better than ever because of the increased emphasis that 
must be placed on excellence. The element of quality 
in selecting employees for Government service becomes 
more important than ever, for there is much essential 
work to be done and it must be done better by fever 
people. 1 

Control also has the meaning: to exercise authority 

2 

over, direct, command. This concept will be examined in r 
more detailed manner in the next chapter. The importance of the 
role and the need for highly qualified civilian personnel 
becomes more apparent as one studies the heavy responsibilities 
and criticial decision-making confronting, the civil officials 
charged with the awesome tacks of efficient management control 
of the military establishment. 



1 

The Government Employees* Exchange, Washington. D. C. « 
25 March w7F;”t: — 

p 

Webster’s New World Dictionary (Mew York: The World 

Publishing Company, i95B>) » P* "1"6'5V 



CHAPTER IX 



CIVILIAN VERSUS MILITARY CONTROL 

In no country has more emphasis been placed on the 
supremacy of civilian power over the military than in the 
United States* 

It Is fundamental to our political heritage that the 
military forces be subordinate to the control of civilian repre- 
sentatives of the people and thus, ultimately, to the people 
themselves* This concept, cherished by ell responsible elements 
of our society, including the military, has been expressed in 
various clauses of the Constitution as well as in innumerable 
legislative sets and resolutions throughout our history* On the 
basis of these fundamental statutes and their administrative 
extension has developed a pattern of civilian-military relation- 
ships which provide the basic framework for maintaining civilian 
control over the exercise cf our national military power. * 

Nevertheless, laws, regulations and organisational 
procedures rightfully are prescribed that make certain, as 
much as such things can, that the military forces, despite their 
daily obedience to their leaders, would obey the elected heads 

^Harold Zink, "American Civil-Military Pe lotions in the 
Occupation of Germany,” Total War and Cold W ar t edited by 
Harry L. Coles ( Columbus , 6hTo! 6hio Mate University Press, 
1962), p* 235. 
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of the government if a disagreement should ever develop between 
the civilian heads of the government and military leaders. 

The Constitution names the President as the Gorman der-in- 
Chief of the armed forces. The President, by virtue of the 
authority granted by the National Security Act of 19^7 ns 
amended, appoints a Secretary of Defense as his principal 
assistant in all matters relating to the Department of Defense. 
The Secretary of Defense is delegated direction, authority, and 
control over the Defense Department. The present chain of 
command runs from the President to the Secretary of Defense to 
the Secretaries of the military departments to the Chiefs of 
Staff of their respective military services. However the 19^7 
National Security Act also established the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
as the principal military advisers to the President, the National 
Security Council, and the Secretary of Defense. The Chiefs of 
the military services thus have two different relationships to 
their civilian superiors. As the operational leaders of their 
respective military services they must follow the command line 
up through their departmental civilian Secretaries, but in their 
corporate responsibility as the Joint Chiefs cf Staff they may 
advise directly the President and the National Security Council 
as well as the Secretary of Defense.^ Normally the Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff is the military representative to the 
National Security Council and with the President. 

^Kintner, loc. cit .. p. 6l. 



